HENRY SIDGWICK
to be its first president. He was an ideal president for such a society, absolutely fair and unbiassed and critical. The Society welcomed the communication of accounts of abnormal occurrences and then proceeded to test their evidential value. This involved an immense amount of correspondence. Sidgwick says in his diary that Mrs Sidgwick had gone away on a visit taking with her 1000 scripts on phantasms of the dead. It also led to many bitter disappointments. One night he writes in high spirits in his diary about the joy of discovery, as he thinks he has got conclusive evidence that afternoon of the reality of thought transference at a sitting he has had with a medium in Liverpool. .Another sitting the next morning proved that he had been deceived and that the results were worthless.
This work has not been wasted. To put its claims at the very lowest it is surely a great thing to have created an organisation for collecting and testing these abnormal phenomena and thereby to go far to ensure that no genuine ones will escape discovery.
I never heard anything more impressive than the speeches made at a meeting held at Trinity Lodge on November 26, 1900, for the purpose of establishing a memorial to him. There were many speeches, all of them good and all remarkable for the depth of the feelings they expressed. James Bryce and Professor Dicey spoke of the esteem in which he was held at Oxford, and said that there was no one in Cambridge who had had such intimate relations with that university ; his old pupils, F. M. Maidand and James Ward, spoke of what they owed to his teaching and the influence he had had upon their lives ; the Bishop of Bristol (G. F. Browne), who was for a long time the leader of the Conservative party in the University and therefore 299